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A TRIP TO SHAOWU. 


As the launch starts at an unearthly hour in the morning on 
its up-river trip from Foochow and no one can find out the exact 
time in advance the safest thing is to go aboard the night before. 
This is what I tried to do, but when I reached the launch at 11 I. 
M. after a five mile walk, [ was refused admittance, and my only 
alternative was to go to a native inn, the prospect of which was 
not especially alluring. However, this inn turned out to be sur- 
prisingly clean and comfortable. | | 

The little steamer started at 3: 30 A. M., and by the time I 
got aboard, it was swarming and rolling with all sorts and condi- 
tions of passengers, who in the dim lantern light were frantically 
struggling for places to sit. To accommodate the overflow two 
boats had to be towed alongside the steamer and on one of these | 
was lucky enough to get a place on top of my bagyage, where I 
could enjoy to the utmost the splendid mountain scenery through 
which the Min River passes. 

The steamer reached the end of its run of sixty-five miles at 
4 P. M., having gone aground only once. Here I met Mr. Storrs 
who had come up the day before and was waiting for me in the 
“sparrow boat” he had engaged for the trip up through the rapids. 
A sparrow boat is about twenty-five feet long and five feet wide, 
aud has a canopy of matting over the middle part under which 
there is not quite room to stand. In this “cabin” part we spread 
our bedding over our bexes and baskets and were able to keep 
comfortable during the four days in which we made this boat our 
home. While our three boatmen worked slowly up through the 
rapids, we would get out for a walk of several miles along the shore, 


take a swim while we waited for our boat to catch up with us, and 
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(2) 
spend the rest of the day reading, napping and lunching. At night 
we would pull up to a beach and spread our bedding on the sand 
for a cool sleep under the stars. 

We spent our first Sunday night at Yangkow in the home of 
Pastor Guang, one of the livest workers in this region. He is in 
charge of a self-supporting church, is carrying on aggressive evan- 
gelistic work in the neighboring villages, and is showing his social 
interest by carrying on experimental farming and providing for 
the support of several orphans. 

At Yangkow we engaged another boat to resume our journey, 
and had to eugage still another one before we reached the end of 
our river trip. Different groups of boatmen control certain sections 
of that branch of the river, and allow very little through traffic. We 
were made uncomfortably aware of the brotherly spirit prevailing 
among these groups, when our boat jammed into another one, in- 
flicting slight damage, and we were beld up for some time while 
our boatmen wrangled at the top of their voices with those of the 
damaged boat over what compensation should be made. Quarrels 
and lawsuits kill a lot of time in this country and help to keep the 
people poor. On this part of the trip we spent two nights in 
chapels and for one night made our bed in the bottom of an old 
ferry that happened to lie alougside our boat. 


by this time we were getting far off the beaten track, and — 


when, at the end of our boat journey, we stopped ata village where 
a market was being held, we afforded so much amusement that we 
had to keep circulating around to keep down the congestion of 
humanity around us. Here we engaged a load carrier and walked 
several miles inland, stopping at dusk at a row of dilapidated inns. 
These we inspected and took up quarters in the one affording the 
largest and cleanest room, which at home would have made not 
too respectable a coal-shed. Stumbling over chickens we made 


our way through the dark, earth-floored room that served as hotel 
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lobby, dining-room and kitchen, and up a rude stairway to a large 
oft. The walls and ceiling were covered with dust and soot, aud | 
a little cloud of smoke coming up through the floor told of the rice 
that was cooking beneath. The smoke must have been of assist- 
ance in keeping away the creeping things for which these inns are 
famous, but it did not keep away the villagers, who, when we had 
scarcely finished supper, began to make their way into our quarters 
to get a closer view of the strange creatures that had come into 
their midst. They gladly accepted an invitation to an evangelistic 
service in front of the inn, and were evidently favorably impressed 
with the “Doctrine” which was probably entirely new to most of 
them. We slept comfortably in our unique quarters, a sheet of 
oiled-paper separating our bedding from the dust of the bed, and 
a hole in the wall supplemented by numerous cracks affording us 
yoo ventilation. We had found exceptionally good lodginys for 
that country-side, and, judging from some of the other rooms we 
saw, we could well congratulate ourselves. 


The next two days we walked fifteen miles each, stopping 
overnight ina chapel, and the second day reaching a village where 
we were to attend a church dedication. The road we traveled was 
up and down and commanded some splendid views. Our whole 
rip was through scenery that could hardly be surpassed anywhere, 
and it is a pity that in tramping over these hills our eyes have to 
be riveted to the rough path to such an extent that we can not 
enjoy the things around us to the full. Why a perfectly good 
gravel path should be spoiled with a lot of cobblestones seems hard 
to explain (in good weather at least), and in stumbling over them 
one often feels as if he were doing some sort of penance. 

The dedication services we visited had already begun, and 
were extending over four days. The people were making a regular 
camp meeting out of the affair, members and their families coming 
{rom adistance and other visitors having taken up quarters in the 
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big house that had served as church, school and parsonage. The 
new church is an attractive structure and the money for its erec- 
tion $1300 Mex. was al! but $100 provided by Chinese Christians. 
Services were being held all through the day, some of them being 
opened with several strings of firecrackers. The services of the 
Sunday we were there covered seven hours. They were well at- 
tended, and it was encouraging to see what a prominent place the 
church was coming to hold in that community. 

Ou Monday we walked twenty-five miles. Along our route 
that day we found no taverns and were having some difficulty in 
getting dinner. We fiually persuaded a woman who kept a little 
candle-shop to cook us some rice, though at first she was not going 
to risk having anything to do with “Foreign Devils.” When I 
took some notice of her little son, she hugged him desperately for 


fear of my evil eye. We spent that night in an old ancestral hall 
which had been rented for church purposes. We missed connec- 


tion with one of our loads and had to do without our net and part 
of our bedding. But we slept beside the tablets of the departed 
and were too tirel to mind either the ancestors or the mosquitoes. 
The next day another twenty-five miles completed our two weeks 
journey to Shaowu. 

C. A. Neff. 


BETTER FARMING FOR SHAOWU. 


The following petition sent in to the Shaowu Magistrate tells 
of a movement among Chinese Christians which, if successful, will 


improve economic conditions to a great extent throughout, this. 


region. The undertaking owes its origin to the efforts of Dr. Bliss. 

“We the undersigned members of the Shaowu Church have 
read with pleasure the recent proclamation of the governor of the 
province offering the use of the government waste land to those who 
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will plant trees on it, and we wish to follow the wishes of the 
government by planting trees on the mountains. Wesee that the 
water in the rivers is at times so high that it carries away houses 
aud destroys or injures rice fields, thus causing irreparable waste, 
and at other times it is so low that it is difficult for boats to navi- 
vate. Also at times the soil is too wet to till and at other times 
it is Loo dry to grow crops. This is largely because the mountains 
are bare of trees. We wish to see these mountains covered with 
trees to regulate the rainfall. We hope to plant or incite others 
to plant with trees all the mountains along the main river from 
Koun-tsa to long-kau (a distance of 100 miles). We shall plant 
as fast as possible beginning on the mountains near Shaowu. 


“At the base of these prountains is other wasteland which is 
well adapted to other agricultural purposes, and it would be waste- 
ful to plant trees on it. It can be made to produce many things 
that the people need, and ultimately to return income. For in- 
stance there are places which might produce cotton which all the 
people need, but now must pay a large price to bring it from a 
distance. We believe that, by the use of foreign machinery and 
by raising more cattle and other livestock to furnish fertilizer, 
these lands can be made to produee food and other necessities for 
a great many people. 


“Other places would be better suited to feeding cows, goats 
and sheep. The Chinese from ancient times have understood the 
importance of cattle for tilling the fields. On account of the rinder- 
pest, cattle in this province and in neighboring provinces are very 
scarce and expensive. So they are made to till the fields while too 
young and later are overworked, with the result that they are 
small and weak. 

“Also there are mauy babies who yet sick and die because 
these cows can not produce milk with which to feed them. Also 
older children and adults are ill and die because of lack of milk, 
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A method of protecting cattle against rinderpest has been dis- 
covered and we wish to demonstrate its value. 
“The farmers have to carry heavy loads beyond their strength 


larg 


to bring their produce to market. This is not only very slow and in 
wasteful of time, but it often makes them ill and shortens their me 
lives. This region needs better roads so that the farmers can use ' 


wheelbarrows and carts to haul their produce. We wish to make 


a cood road as an example to the people. : 
“Every year there are many deaths from malaria and dysen- . 
tery, due to mosquitoes and flies. We plan to makea village free : 


of mosquitoes and flies as an object lesson. : 

“We see the people mainly devoted to the production of one 
article-rice. The farmers are overworked during the planting and 
harvesting seasons and have much idle time at other seasons. In 
this province the mountains are numerous, and the level agricul- 
tural land is of so small extent that it needs to be made to produce 
as much as possible. - The climate is favorable to the production 
of three crops a year, but now most of it produces only one crop. 
We plan to introduce new seeds and methods of agriculture su that 
it will produce two or three crops. 

“Moreover, many of the people are not strong enough for field 
work. To make this region prosperous other industries are needed 
to afford steady work for all the people thronghont the year. 
Therefore we plan to introduce new industries to remed y this evil.” 

A company has been organized to carry out the above plans 
and $6000 Mex. has already been raised by the members. The 
enthusiasm is high and the treasury is still growing. The success 
of the venture will depend upon the ability and the devotion of 
the leaders and the willingness of the members to wait for results. 


WALKER MEMORIAL BIBLE SCHOOL. 


~The Welker Memorial Bible School for womeu in Shaowu 
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will graduate four women at the end of this term. This is the 
largest class that has yet been graduated. 

Few people realize the sacrifices that these women must make 
in order to take this training course for Christian work. One 
member of this class is the wife of astudent in the Men’s Training. 
Class for Christian Workers. She is the mother of four children. 
She has not been able to take the course in consecutive terms be- 
cause of her many family cares. She has two to her children with 
her and in addition to caring for them and doing a full term’s 
school work, she has done the washing for the whole family and 
made all the shoes. We are so glad that she can receive her 
diploma this term and go with her husband next year to one of 
our country churches. | 

Verhaps the most interesting woman in the school and the 
most inspiring is Mrs. Uong, the widow of one of our Shaowu pas- 
tors. She is also a member of this year’s class. 

Like most of the women of her time she had no education as 
agul But when her husband, who had become a most devoted 
Christian, decided to enter the Shaowu Theological Training Class 
she came with him to Shaowu, and studied in the Woman’s Sta- 
tion class. This class was not a boarding class and the women 
studied as often aud as much as their household duties permitted. 
Mrs. Uong was a Kiang Si woman and she had to learn an entirely 
new dialect Lut in spite of all obstacles she learned to read the 

sible quite fluently and laid the foundation for future usefulness. 


Then followed six years as preacher’s and pastor’s wife in our 
big Kien nien field. Pastor Uong was a man who gave himself 
unreservedly to his work and the church at Kien-nien has been a 
strong testimony to what a consecrated and spirit-filled man can 
accomplish. His field was isolated from other Christian communi- 
ties and the Christians were very poor but in a few years the church 
was able to assume the entire support of their preacher and his 
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family. During these years Mys. Uong had excellent opprotuni- 
ties to develop along lines of faith, hospitality, zeal and love. 

Some of the women of that church who are the best workers 
there now, tell how Mrs. Uong would plead and weep with them to 
come to church and study the Bible and how she would send her 
little children day after day to bring them to the women’s classes 
and prayer meetings. 

At the Shaowu Annual Meeting a week ago the Young Wow- 
an’s Christian Association of the Shaowu Girl’s School presented 
banners to the churches h Raving the best Woman’s Station Class, the 
best Woman’s livangelistic Band, the best Girl’s Day School and 
the best Sunday School. The Woman’s Station Class and Evan- 
gelistic Band banners both went to Kien-nien. It was recognized 
that the present successes in Woman’s Work there were due to 
those early efforts of Mrs. Uong and so she received the banners 
in behalf of the Kien-nien women. 

Some four years ago Pastor Uong’s health was failing so ra- 
pidly that the family came to Shaowu that he might have better 
medical care. ‘Turberculosis was too far advanced for his life to 
be saved and he went to his heavenly home. During the months 


that he lingered here in Shaowu the faithful church at Kien-nien 
conlicbuted his full salary. 


The lessons of faith and trust that Mrs. Uong had learned in 
her life as pastor’s wife helped her through the sad time of her 
husband’s death. She says that for about a week before his death 
she gave herself to fasting and prayer and that in response God 
gave her such peace in her heart that she was perfectly resigned 


to His will and she trusted Him for the future for herself and her | 


five children, the youngest only a few days old. 
When the Woman's Bible School was opened a year later she 


began to attend the afternoon classes. As her children grew older. 


she took up the full course and ig-now graduating from the Junior 
Course, 
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Several churches have already asked for her services for next 
year but she has been engaged by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the Shaowu Girl’s School as a helper in Woman’s 
Lible Clases and Conferences to be beld throughout the whole field. 
Shé is a good Bible student, with a rich Christian experience and 
we hope and pray much for her work next year. We feel that 
many people will be added to the Lord through her efforts and we 
are grateful to God for raising up this spirit-filled helper for the 
women of Shaowu. 


December. 1915. Grace A. Funk. 


SHAOWU NOTES 


Dr. Bliss will leave for his furlough sometime in February, 
joning Mrs. Bliss and the three children in Newburyport, Mass., 
where the latter have been spending the winter. 

Shaowu Station rejoices in the appointment of Rev. aud Mrs. 
R. B. Whittaker of Paradise, California to the work he1e. Their 
arrival on the field is expected within the next few months. 

The annual meeting of the thirty Shaowu churches was held 
Dec. 9--13. The sessions were well attended and a good spirit was 
showu throughout. Rev. C. W. Reeves of the Church of England 
Mission and Rev. J. H. Pfannemuller of the German Evangelical 
Alliance came over from their fields, which adjoin Shaowu, and 

ave helpful addresses. At the close of the meetings a collection 
of over 30 Mex. was taken up by the Chinese Christians and given 
to the two visitors to be used in their work. 

One of the recent accessions to the East Gate Church is an 
old gentleman who was an official here for fifty years, and was 
notorious for graft and extortion. A short time ago he got into” 
trouble with one of his successors, who managed to deprive him of 
several thousand dollars and looted his house besides, The recent 
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death of his only son added to his other reverses has left him a very 
broken old man, and in his desire for forgiveness and friendship he 
has turned to the Christian Church. Upon his request a service 
was held in his home for the members of his family, and the preach- 
ing was from “the Conversion of Cornelius”. He has since taken 
the learner’s covenant and has become a regular attendant at church. 

One of the village congregations which has been holding its 
services in an ancestral hall is now to make its home in the resi- 
dence and headquarters of the former officials. The property was 


purchased from the peemenment in spite of the opposition of local 
gentry. 


A TRIP TO ING HOK. 


- Going from Foochow to Ing Hok is such an old story to most 
of the members of the mission that it seeins all prosaic, but to the 
new comer it has many interesting sights and experiences. First 
is the river launch, full of baggage, humanity and smells, where 
one always picks a seat as near the bow as possible so as to be sure 
of a good supply of fresh air. They may not get stuck on the sand 
bar every time but they probably knew I was uew so had that 

experience ready for me. Fortunately I was in no hurry so 
could rest complacently while they waited an hour for the tide to 


come in. The launch “eats” (for such is the translation of the 
word they use) four feet of water and the place we picked out to 


rest only had three. When the tide.began to lift us up a bit they 
started the engine and by a process of rocking the boat they tried 
to wallow out. The men would rush from one side of the boat to 
the other supplementing their work with plenty of shouting. After 
about ten minutes of this we finally pulled off. I really don’t 
know but it would have been as soon if we had waited quietly. 
Everybody seemed happy to think that they had helped so perhaps 
it was better that way. 


To we the most interesting part of the trip was the next day 
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when we went up through the rapids in the small boat. It made 
me think of the prehistoric man fighting against nature. Man’s 
brute force against nature with the progress of the boat so slow 
sometimes that if seems as though the river would prove the 
stronger. It is almost a barehanded struggle, for the only imple- 
ments are a rope made from the bamboo which four or five men 
pull cn and two wooden bars fastened to the bow and stern of the 
boat under which men put their shoulders to lift the boat over 
rocks in the shallow places. Not only the barehaudedness of it 
reminds one of the prehistoric man but also the almost barebodied- 
ness of it. When men are wading in water that sometimes comes to 
their chest they do not care for much clothing. .The men pulling 
on the tow line bend their bodies far forward and often seem to be 
walking on all fours like their simian ancestors. Lf civilization 
consists in the adaptation of the forces of nature to the uses of man 
these Ing Huk rive: boatmén would seem to have a long way yet 
- togo. From the bare handed barebodies brute force struggle 
against the river to the harnessing of the water to dynamoes and 
the use of electricity in moving the freight up and down the river 
seems a long call, yet it will come before many years in old China. 

The glory of the Ing Hok hills far surpasses that of the Foo- 
chow ones I feel sure. As we progressed up the river the moun- 
tains rose more sharply from the river bank, reached yreater heights. 
More trees are here than around Foochow and to my Western eye 
this enhanced the Leauty of mountains greatly. I could without 
any difficulty imagine that | was amony the hills of Massachusetts — 
yet there is a difference in the shapes of the mountains here that 
give them a beauty of their own. As I sat on the veranda of the 
mission residence watching the sun go down beyond the western 
mountains reflecting its glory on the river at my feet I didn’t feel 
as though living in China was much of a hardship after all. — 


—H._B. Belcher; 
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THE MOVING PICTURE SHOW IN FOOCHOW 


“Let’s go tothe Movies tonight”! No, thisis no joke, for the 
Movie Theatre, commonly known here as the “Electric Theatre” 


has at last come to Foochow and with it comes it’s influence of 


good or evil. 


You may take your choice of the first, second or third class 


_ seats, the price of the seats varying according to these three classes. 


We of course will sit in the first class section where we are placed 
at a table upon which is tea and watermelon seeds or any other 
dainties you may call for, and now we are prepared to make a night 
of it. If it is summer time an attendant will come around every 
so often with a hot towel with which we may wipe our faces, but 
we will pass it by because we do not know what species may be on 
that towel. There is no music in this theatre for music would be 
superfluous. “Only one thing at a time please. We came to see 
the pictures and not to listen to music. Further-more, if we had 
music, we would not be able to hear the interpreter explaining to 
us the strange things that are happening in those pictures.” The 
only noises we will hear besides the interpreter are, the sipping of 
tea, loud yawning and violent coughing, all three of these noises 


being made with as much gusto as possible for to make such noises - 


draws attention to the fact that one is here. 


The humorous point of view of the Chinese is hard for us to 
get, perhaps because they do not fully understand our foreign cus- 
toms and ways of doing things. In a pathetic scene of a tragedy 
where you and I might weep (or feel like it any way) they will 
burst out laughing. A tragic death isa good joke. A funeral scene 
is humorous to them. Homer Croy, writing for The World’s Out- 
look, ably describes the Chinese humor when he says:— “A fat 
person is always good for a laugh. He doesn’t have to do any 


thing- just walk into the picture with a large protruding stomach. 
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To fall into the water is another scream with them. For some un- 
accountable reason getting wet is, to a Chinese, tlie climax of 
humor. It may be funny, possibly, because as a general rule the 
Chinese don’t indulge in water to any noticable extent. As to that 
I don’t care to say, uut I do know that if a wan falls tito a creek 
the audience shrieks. If two men fall in, the ushers have to silence 
them, aml if a manager can get liold of a film where half a dozen 
fall into the water be doubles the price of admission. When a 
Chinaman goes to a moving picture-theatre he makes a night of it: 
he goes at seven and stays till midnight. The Manager has to give 
him his money’s worth in footage. His demands in the way of 
quality are slight, but be docs want quantity. While he sits on 
the hard, wooden bench he diinks tea, and eats watermelon seeds.” 

The seed is small but in time the seed becomes a tree. The 
moving picture theatre has only just begun in Foochow but I feel 
that after a time it will become a great problem here even as it is 
at home. Il am sorry to say, I fear it’s influence, outside of Chris- 
tian management, so far has not been good, and it is this thought in 
my mind that prompts me to write this article. The management 
running the “show” cannot afford the better class of pictures and 
consequently poor and cheap pictures are shown to these people: 
nor is the moral influence uplifting. Pictures of robbery, murder 
and various other sensational crimes are often shown, giving to the 
Chinese here a bad impression of what the “foreigners” do. More 
than once I have been much ashamed to hear tle exclamation of 
a Chinese near me,— “Look there, the foreigners have thieves too,” 
oc “Wa Ha, do the foreigners gamble too ?’, or “There! the foreign- 
ers are just as bad as we are”. The Chinese will find out that we 
at home have crime and criminals soon enough, without this fact 
constantly being shown to them on the screen. 

What is to be done so that the Chinese may see the best of 
pictures and learn the best of our custains? That is the problem, 
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and I am glad to say that. in: Shanghai a company of men have 
started on the solution of it. Quoting from the Chinese Recorder 
for February 1916, we learn:— “In the spring of 1915 a commit- 
tee was organized in Shanghai for censoring the films which are 
being exhibited in the country. Its official name is ‘The Commit- 
tee on Film Censoring for China’. This committee has been work- 
ing over six months and a considerable number of films have been 
passed. So far the Pathé Company are the only ones willing to 
cooperate in this work. Any one who has seen the general run of 
films presented in moving picture theatres here will appreciate the 
_ need for censoring. The committee cannot say to the companies 


operating in China, ‘You must aot show this or that film’, “but it | 


can put into the hands of those who desire it a list of approved 
films, and in this and other ways encourage the use of educational 
and other films of good moral quality.” 


Such a committee, as it has said itself, has not the power of 
enforcing its recommendations, nevertheless it is the first step in the 
right direction towards the agitation of better films for China. 


On the other hand the moving picture, in the right hands, can 
be used here as a very fine instrument of good. It is our duty to 
offset the evil by using the same instrument for its good. Let it 
be known that a free picture show is to be given and crowds will 
be at your doors to see it. The moving picture with its explana- 
tion makes such an impression on the Chinese mind that is not 
soon to be forgotten. The Y. M.C. A. is using it here very effece- 
ively. 


In the future I hope to see not the moving picture suppressed, 
but more moving picture shows started under right and good man- 
agement so that the Chinese here may learn more of the world 
outside of this little place of Foochow. 


Ray Earl Gardner 
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Foochow College started the present term most auspiciously 
February 22nd. 275 students are enrolled and some ten refused 
admission for lack of dormitory room. Moreold students returned 
this term than ever before. The English Course students went 
to the Fukien Union College which opened February 16th. We 
thought this would decrease the number of classes, but the old 
students of the upper classes came back in such large numbers 
that these classes have had to be divided and the number of 
classes is larger than last term. Class rooms, dormitory and 
chapel are all crowded. 


A College Social held on April 14th made a very pleasant 
occasion for the faculty and about one hundred alumni and 
former students of the College. One hundred and eighty sat 
down to the dinner of sixteen courses at nineteen cents per plate. 
After dinner all assembled in the new church for the mental 
feast. Here Rev. L. Willard Lyon spoke very helpfully on “The 
formation of character’. Mr. Ding Ming Uong, B. A., M. A. . 
Oberlin 1912, a member of the faculty, r»ported the progress of 
the college and~Mr. Pang Deuk Sung of the class of 1914 gave 
an exhibition with Indian club torches in the darkened room. 
Chinese fireworks closed a most enjoyable evening during which 
friends of the college who had not seen cach other for more than 
ten years met and became better friends of each othe: and of the 


college. 
The Need of a new building is felt very keenly. $15,000.00 will 
put up this new Scieuce Hall. 


~ NEWS FROM SHANTUNG. 


Miss Rankin, Weihsien. 
Some one has suggested that new methods tried in one place 
might be a source of help in solving problems in other places. For 
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many years the pressing need of soine of our large unoccupied cities 


has been much on the minds of some of our Shantuny missionaries. ib L 
But the old question of money blocked the way. One man and hw 
his wife had enough faith to believe that if we would furnish the wa 


plant and salaries the Chinese themselves could do the work. ” 
Finally he persuaded the Mission to open up one such Chinese 
manned station as an experiment. The Mission furnished the saine 
amount of movey that would have gone into one foreign bouse anil 
the salary of the head man — a seventh of that of a foreigner — 
and the salary of one evangelist — less still. 


We opened the city of Ankin, about eighty li from Weihsien. 
Bought a large pawn shop on the maiu market street and put Mr. 
Liu Gwang Djaoincharge. The buildings were remodeled at very 
little expense, and the whole place was put into working order last 
March (1915). There isa girls’ normal school of thirty-five mem- 
bers, a girls’ primary school of about twenty-two aud a boys’ high 
and grammar schools of about eighty. This is the first year, and 
there is plenty of room in the buildings so they will probably grow 
considerably. Besides the sclivols there is a large church generally 
filled every Sabbath, two guest rooms for inquirers with a man and 
woman evangelist respectivély in charge seven days in the week 
and a large cool room open on the street where tea is served at all 
hours of the day and evening. The marketers drop in on hot days 
to cool off and have a cup of tea. They are crazy to learn to sing 
so the janitor isin charge and keeps one hymn going after another. 
They are also taught very simple truths. When they really become 
interested and begin to ask questions then they are sent into the 
inner guest room where they can havea quiet talk with the evan- 
gelist. 


The schools are selfs-upporting except for Mr. Liu’s salary. 
Out of a force of six teachers, two evangelists and the head man 
only two salaries are paid by the Mission. In spite of the fact 
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that it has only been running afew months (a year now—Ed.) ~ 
it has proved a wonderful success, more than we had dared hope. 
Evidently the ground was all ready for just such a plan, all that 
was needed was our faith—faith in the ability of our Chinese co- 
workers and faith in God. 


Of course there is a lot of mechanics in the operation.- We 
have already bought the buildings to open another city and are 
planning several more. There is a central Board of Education, to 
be in charge of them all. The Board is half Chinese and halffor-> 
eigners. Under the Main Board there is a local Committee for 
each city, etc. We have a big advantage here in having the Col- 
lege from which to pick our men. With first choice from a grad- 
uating class of from twenty to ninety and witha well worked out, 
and successful system of cooperation with the Chinese in all 
branches of our work we have a big advantage over most places. 


The question has been asked if anyone knows ofa really truely 
High School. “Yes, we have one in Weihsien, the real article. It 
is fed by thirty-one day schools and two large grammar schools, 
all in the country. We can only accommodate sixty-five girls, so 
we have our pick of the very best of the country schools. We have 
three Chinese teachers and two foreigners. There is no girl in the 
school under High School grade. This year we are putting one year 
of High School work out in the country, so that we can add ona year 
in the high school of half normal and half college work. We are - 
hoping in a few years to get bigger accommodations so that we can 
give more of our grammar school girls a high school education. 
Just at present the girls we cannot take in go to Mr. Liu Gwang 
Djao’s normal school at Ankin, which I liave just told about. 
Every girl on entering the high school has to sign a contract not 
to get married within two years after graduating and during that 
time to teach in our Mission schools for any salary we see fit to — 


give'them. In that way they pay for their high school education 
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and we get teachers for all our country schools. There are several old } 
other things they have to agree to; that they wont drop out dur- man 
ing the four years’ course except for illness, that they wont become espe 
engaged without permission, etc.,;etc. There are so many girls who pro. 
want to enter that we can make our own conditions. wet 
sch 
“THE FUKIEN UNION COLLEGE. 


After several years of agitation and planning the Fukien mi 
af Union College began its first term on Feb. 19,1916. The enrol- 
ment on the opening day was eighty-five students, making this from 
the very start one of the largest Christian institutions of its grade 
in China. The missions cooperating are the Methodist Episcopal, 
Church of England and the American Board Missions in North 
Fukien, and the English Presbyterian, English Congregational and 
American Reformed Missions in Amoy. Mr. E. C. Jones of the 
Methodist Mission is the president and the other members of the 
faculty are Messrs Sites and Kellogg of the Methodist Mission, 
Walsh and Carpenter of the Anglican Mission and Hodous and 
Neff of the American Board, besides two Chinese, Chen Hai Ngan 
and Co Huh Chen. 
The course of study will in the main follow that of a liberal 
arts college in Kugland or America and will lead to the degree of 
B. A. English is the principal medium of instruction, but strong 
courses in Classical Chinese are being given by two of the leading 
| Chinese scholars in the province. | 
} Of the students enroled sixty-nine are from Sonshine and 
North Fukien, eight from the Amoy region, two from Hinghwa, 
two from Swatow and two from the Philippines. There are fifty- 
one Freshmen, twenty-six Sophomores and six special students. 
Senior and Junior work will be added duriug the next two years. 


dsempoyary quarters have been found the college iu the 
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old Y. M. C. A. building, but efforts: are being made to find a per- 
manent location. The prospects for the new institution are 
especially good in view of the number of schools throughout the 
province which will become its feeders. In Fukien in 1915 there 
were 13726 pupils enroled in Protestant lower and higher primary 
schools, and 1569 in Protestant high schools and Anglo-Chinese 
Colleges. In spite of the rivalry between some of the schools from 
which they have come, the students have shown a good spirit to- 
ward the new institution and toward each other. 


THE FIRST FOREIGNER | EVER SAW 


Several years avo When I was at Ushan refreshing myself I 

saw a foreigner who was quite old but fasionable. He wore a large 
_ black, dismal, woolen coat with large buttons on it. His starched 
collar made his neck very straight. His trousers were dark-blue, 
and he wore a gemmed.and rosetted shoes. 
His hair was curled, frizzed and crimped, and his hat was on his 
band. His eyes were blue and convexed: his hooked nose was red. 
His frightened face was white. His neck was long. He hada 
pointed chin, and under it were beards of gray color. His pink 
lips moved very quickly. He put on a glass on his prominent 
nose and carried a black staff on his hand. 


No. 2. 

When I went to my village chapel one Sunday I saw a tall 
big old stranger standing on the pulpit speaking his own language 
of which I could not catch any meaning at all. His hair was wooly 
and curling: his deep blue eyes were like owl’s, and his nose was 
sharp and high likearudder. He woreasuit of black clothes and 
shining shoes. He held a book and read it like a great scholar. 
He closed his eyes looking up to heaven and stretched out his hands 
as if bo ask something fyom above, 
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COMPARISON OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CUSTOMS WITH. 
CHINESE CUSTOMS.* 


Now I will compare the ancient Egyptian customs with the 
Chinese. There are many Egyptian customs, so I cannot compate 
all of them to-night. But I choose some interesting ones to speak 
about. 


The Egyptians were mild in disposition, polite in manners, rev- 


erent to their elders and superiors, extremely loyal and patriotic, 


and intensely religious. They believed in one invisible, over-rul- 
ing, self-created God; they believed in the immortality of the 
soul, a judgment after death ; the final annihilation of the wicked ; 
and the ultimate absorption of the good into the eternal deity. 
The character of the Chinese is almost the same except many 
Chinese do not believe in only one, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
seeing, and omnipresent God; they do not believe in judgment 
after death, no reward of the good when they die. 

The Egyptains worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, and ani- 
mals, and the idols. Most of the animals, which they worshipped 
were Apis, calf-Mnevis, and the White Cow. The crocodiles, dogs, 
jackals, were also venerated in different sections of the country. 
The idols were triads of gods. The triads often consisted of father, 
mother and son, but sometimes of two gods and aking. Osiris, 
who with Isis and Horus formed the most celebrated of these 
triads, were worshipped throughout the land. The Chinese also 
worship the sun, moon, and stars, and animals, and idols. The 
Chinese animal-worship is not so extensive as the Egyptian. But 


the Chinese worship the different plants, and trees in different 


*Note— Thisisanessay written by a student of the sixth year elass 
of Foochow College and read by him at the Rhetoricals of his class 
April 271, 1916, 
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places. The Chinese idol worship ismuch more extensive than the 
Egyptian. Even one temple consists of thousands of idols. 


When any Egyptian died, all the women of the house left the 
body and ran out into the street, wailing, and throwing dust upon 
their heads. Their friends and relatives joined them as they went. 
Having thus advertised the death, they returned tiome and sent 
the body to the embalmers. The mummy was more or less elabor- 
ately prepared, according to wealth and station of the deceased. 
In the most extensive process of embalming the brain and intes- 
tines were removed, cleansed with palm-wine and aromatic spices, 
and either returned to the body or depositedin vases which were 
placed in the tomb with the coffin. The body was also cleansed, 
and filled with a mixture of resin and aromatics, after which it was 
kept in niter for seventy days. It was then wrapped in bands of 
fine linen smeared on the inner side with gum. During the entire 
period of embalming of the deceased they kept up an ostentatious 
show of grief, sitting unwashed and unshaven, in soiled and torn 
garluents, singing dirges, and making lamentations. When the 
body was restored to them they put it in a principal room. After 
a long time they began toentomb it. Now whenany Chinese dies 
all the women and boys of the house and friends and relatives leave 
the body and weeping and run tothe river. Theson or daughter of 
the deceased carries a bowl, and fills it with water of the river, and 
then they all return home. After they reach home the son or 
daughter washes the deceased face. They all dress in white gar- 
ments,but dress the dead in his best. Then they put it in a coffin in 
the hall. Here, morning and evening, the members of the family 
come to weep over and embrace it for forty nine days. After forty 
nine days are passed they beyin to entomb it. Sometimes the 
coffin is put in a house for several years before it is entombed. 
‘Various articles are placed in the tombs with the body especially 
images of the deceased person and utensils connected with his pro- 
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fession or trade. Among the higher classes these objects are often 
of great value, and include precious metals, jewelry, and important 
things. The ancient Egyptians did the same. 


When Egyptians invited friends to dinner they made very 
elaborate preparations at home. Over the «door of the louse they 
placed these words in hierghyphics “The Good House”. The time 
of dinner was mid-day, and the guests arrived on foot, in palan- 
quins borne by servants, and in chariots. When the guest chariot 
had just halted the Egyptian grandee rode his own horse, but was 
attended by a train of servants, one of these ran forward to knock 
at the door, another took the reins, another presented a stool to as- 
sist his master to alight, and others followed with various articles 
which he might desire during the visit. As the guest stepped into 
the court, a servant received his sandals and brought a foot bowl 
that he might wash his feet. He was then invited into the festive 
chamber, where side by side on a double chair sat his placid host 
and hostess, blandly smelling their lotus-flower and beaming a 
welcome to each arrival. And now the ox, kid, geese and ducks, 
which, according to custom, had been hurried iuto the cooking 
caldrons as soon as killed, were ready to be served. After hand- 
washing and saying of grace, the guests were seated on stools, chairs, 
or the floor, one or two at each little low, round table. The dishes, 
many of which were vegetable, were brought on in courses, and the 
guests, having neither knife or fork helped themselves with their 
fingers. Now when the Chinese invite friends to dinner they also 
make very elaborate preparations. At the side of the door of the 
house there is a piece of wood upon which is inscribed the owner's 
name, and above the door there is a piece of red paper upon which 
is written these words, “The blessed House”. The time of dinner — 
is in the evening, and the guests arrive on foot or in chairs, borne 
by two or three coolies. The guest is always followed by a servant, 


When the chair arrives the servant helps his master to alight. 
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Then the guest gives his card to the servant to present to the host. 
Not the hostess but the host.only comes out to welcome the guest 
to express much thankfulness for the guests intended visit. .The 
yuest is then led into the louse, and the host orders his butler and 
cook to make the best preparations in his power. So a great fire 
is kindled in the kitchen stove, and the neighbors know by the 
smoke which pours out of the chimney, that boiling, baking, stew- 
ing, roasting, and frying, are going ou merrily. The host amuses 
the guest only by playing Chinese music. When the dinner is 
prepared the guest and the host sit on stools around a_ high 
table. The dishes, many of which, chicken, pork, and duck, are 
brought on in order,. and the guest and the host help theaselves 
by a pair of wooden, or bamboo chop sticks. 


The rich Egyptians were fond of hunting and fishing in the 
numerous canals which intersected the country and were fed from 
the Nile. They had small papyrus canoes, and also large, square- 
sailed double mastel boats, in which they sometimes took out their 
wives and children for a moon-light sail upon the river: his har- 
pers sitting crosslegged at the end of the boat, and playing Eyyp- 
tian airs. Most of the rich Chinese are fond of and enjoy gamb- 
ling or other games of chance. But this is not the right thing for 
them to do. If sometimes they go anywhere to play they do not 
take their wives and childreu with them; but their friends instead. 
Now I ask, which are more close to vou, friend or family? Of 
course, family. Therefore, I think, that the Chinese must learn 
this point from the Egyptians. 

There are many more interesting customs I could compare, 
but time will not permit me todo so. These few, which I have 
told you of, will show you how many of the aucient Egyptian cus- 
toms resemble our own customs. 


LAU DIENG GI, 
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: The Christian Ministry 1s The Highest Profession Open To 
The Young Man of China. 


The subject on which I have undertaken to speak to-day is 
one of vital importance and I ask you to consider with me for a 


few minutes whether or not the Christian Ministry is the highest ' 
profession open to the young man of China. ‘ 

Isuring these three thousand years what has been the highest . 
ambition of the men of China? Has it not been official position ? 


Is it not true that parents have sent their boys to school for the 
sole purpose of training them that they might obtain the honour 
and emolument of a government office? The government to be 
sure gave the students one sort of training but that was. wholly 
literary. Therefore a student was forced to aim at official life as 
his profession no matter whether he believed it to be the life work 
to which duty called him or not. 

Fortunately the old system has passed and a new system of 
education has been adopted in our country. There are different 
branches of learning now open to the student such as science, law, 
medicine, pedagogy, the Christian ministry and many others. A 
student at the present time has the right and the opportunity to 
choose the profession which he prefers for his life work. 

Hut one thing ought to be remembered here. Rights and 
responsibility are reciprocal. As we have the right to choose that 
which we desire, we are equally under obligation to choose the best, 
according to our light, and take the responsibility for the result of 
; the decision. It is true that'every honorable profession brings 
| something of value and worth to the individual and his country. 
It is true other professions, such as medical, educational and 
scientific pursuits, embrace certain opportunities for Christian ser- 
vice but the Christian ministry'is a vocation entirely devoted to 
the uplift of bumanity. It stands preeminent in importance, just 
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as the heads the: most important part.of the body, even though 
all the other members are necessary to the organism. 

There aie three great benefits issuing from the ministry, that 
make it the highest profession possible to the young man of China. 

_ First: the ministry elevates toa high standard of life the man 

who conscientiously chooses it as his profession. The work of the 
ministry is to deliver men from their spiritual bondage by leading 
them to Christ. “He who would lift another from any form of 
spiritual bondage ean work effectually only by standing in some 
points above him.” So the minister in view of his Christian char- 
acter naturally becomes the spirjtual guide of his people. He be- 
comes a living epistle read by all men. He is thus imspired ‘to 
live what he preaches. He is gradually and unconsciously ele- 
vated by his holy office. A minister will do nothing that is inex- 
pedient, even though it is lawful because of his responsibility for 
his fellow men. He must stand far over on the right side of every 
doubtful question, that all men may see his light, and glorify God. 
He is thus helped to maintain a character in accordance with his 
sacred calling. As a teacher of righteouness he is liké a pillar in 
the nation as well as in the church, for “righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” Is it not such men whom China now needs most? .. 

Second : the ministry brings the best influence to bear. upon so- — 
ciety and therefore upon the country. A century ago, Christianity 
was brought to China. At first its influence was unfelt. But, “the 
deepest 1ivers always flow the most silently and quiet influence 
often exerts the greater power.” So with the influence of Chris- 
tianity in China. Gradually and constantly Christianity has grown 
and spread through the endeavours of Christian ministers both 
foreign and Chinese, and it is now becoming stronger and stronger. 
This is evident since of late Christian ministers have been eagerly 
sought to help in public enterprises, Recently several societies 
which do not endorse Christianity have asked Christian ministers 
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to become members of their coumittees for the purpose of making 
use of the reputation and ‘the cotifidence in the Christian minister, 
in promoting those societies. The time is coming when Chinese 
society and government Will be under the influence of Christianity 
as western Christian nations are. Is it not necessary that the dark 
state of society and government should be lightened by the Sun of 
Righteousness? “Ye are the light of the world; a city that is set 
ona hill cannot be hid.” 

Third: the ministry brings eternal salvation to the knowlege 
of the Chinese. Besides the minister's own development and. his 
good influence on society he brings spiritual life to carnally minded 
men. “To be carnally minded is death.” “Thou hast a name to 
live but art dead.” Where can carnally minded men, get spiritual 
life? “Life depends upon contact with life. It cannot spring 
up out of itself. It caunot develop out of anything that is not life. 
There is no spontaneous generation in religion any more than in 
nature. Christ is the source of life in the spiritual world.” ‘He 
that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son,’ whatever 
else he may have, ‘hath not life.” 


Natural man could not think of the grand idea of being born 
again of the spirit except it had been made known to him by re- 
velation. Though Christian influence has been widely spread, yet 


-on account of the great population and large territory of China 


there are unnumbered villages in which the people know nothing 
about Christ. Their spirits, are entirely cut off from communication 


with God. They have never heard. the name of their Saviour. | 


They have no spiritual life. Every day the dead bury their dead. 
There is nothing so cruel as daily to see men lost and to make 
no effort to give them salvation. What work is more important 
than this :—Saving men out of the City of Destruction? “How 
shall they believe in Christ of whom they have not heard, and 


how shall they hear without a preacher? How shall they preach 
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except they be sent? How beautiful are the feet of them that 


preach the Gospel of peace and bring ylad tidings of good news!” 
What work can we find which is more noble than this ministry 
in the name of Christ ? 7 , 

Let us remember what St. Paul said to his converts, “Ye are 
our crown, glory, and joy.” Fellow students, if we can keep this 
principle firmly fixed in our minds we will rejoice in the preaching 
of the cross, for we can see everywhere such an everlasting crown 
and glory within our reach, and it is our privilege and even a duty 
to win for our crown as many of those around us as we can, and 
such a crown endures for ever. There are two kinds of crowns 
before us. One is made of precious stones, gold, and fame, and the 
other of Christian service, patience and persecution. Which shall 
we choose? On what shall we fix our choice, the specious casket 
or on the plain leaden chest which conceals real treasure ? 

“Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of 


an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” 


KIU DAI TUANG 
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